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OBVIOUS  CHINESE  FAKES 
A PRIMER  TO  AID  IN  THEIR  IDENTIFICATION 


Thomas  W.  Keener,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  NI  # 1207 

INTRODUCTION: 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  use  experience  gained  over  almost  two  decades  of 
collecting  Chinese  coins  and  describe  some  characteristics  or  indicators  of  fakes  this 
writer  consciously  considers  when  judging  a Chinese  coin.  The  most  important  point 
to  be  made  in  this  article  must  be  that  the  information  presented  is  incomplete.  Each 
reader  will  have  something  to  add. 

Certainly  one  of  the  less  encouraging  bits  of  expert  comment  on  a coin  is  that  "it  just 
looks  right  (or  wrong)."  Yet,  this  is  what  people  may  hear  when  asking  someone 
familiar  with  Chinese  coins  to  judge  whether  or  not  a certain  coin  is  a fake.  The 
opinion  often  stems  from  the  expert’s  experience  of  seeing  a variety  of  genuine  coins 
issued  across  China’s  long  minting  history.  The  conclusions  drawn  about  the  coin 
often  will  not  have  a reference  the  expert  can  point  to  as  a validating  source.  Indeed, 
while  the  key  works  on  Chinese  coinage  have  included  some  description  of 
counterfeits,  the  subject  has  not  been  the  focus  of  any  single  work  yet  encountered 
by  this  author. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  all  unofficial  Chinese  coinage,  and  official  coinage 
which  might  deceive  collectors,  will  be  considered  as  fakes.  In  seeming  contradiction, 
coins  from  coexisting  dynasties  will  be  considered  genuine,  as  will  the  coinage  of 
rebels  whose  cause  initiated  or  ended  the  dynasties.  This  is  necessary  as  Chinese 
history  recognizes  their  existence  and  authority.  As  to  the  differences  among  fakes, 
the  written  definitions  of  counterfeits,  copies,  forgeries,  fantasies,  restrikes,  replicas, 
reproductions,  and  facsimiles  vary  somewhat  when  researched  in  the  COIN  WORLD 
ALMANAC.  Using  those  definitions  would  daze  both  the  readers  and  the  author.  The 
central  theme  for  this  article  will  be  that  the  product  can  deceive,  often  for  gain  on 
the  producer’s  part. 

One  must  consider  why  fakes  were  created.  Obviously  some  were  intended  to 
represent  rare  cast  or  struck  Chinese  coins  and  deceive  collectors.  Interestingly,  some 
older  fakes  probably  were  made  at  the  request  of  native  collectors  of  Chinese  coins 
as  the  real  coins  were  too  expensive  or  rare.  Other  fakes  are  of  the  commonest  lowly 
cash  coin  with  virtually  no  value  to  collectors  but  of  commercial  value  at  one  time 
to  the  poorer  classes.  Some  fakes  celebrate  events  (birthdays,  passing  examinations, 
coronations,  etc).  Some  were  presentation  pieces,  giving  the  appearance  to  the 
observers  (but  not  the  recipient)  of  a very  significant  and  substantial  gift.  Still  others 
were  "privately  minted,"  using  metal  from  older  coins  that  were  comparatively 
overweight  or  somehow  unacceptable.  Some  were  necessity  coins,  obvious  to  even 
the  most  muddled  recipient  that  they  were  not  officially  issued.  In  short,  fakes  were 
made  for  an  infinite  number  of  reasons.  Even  so,  many  fakes  still  were  accepted  in 
commerce  at  a discount  on  the  basis  of  their  metal  content. 
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China  issued  cast  coinage  almost  concurrent  with  its  earliest  recorded  history  through 
the  early  20th  century  and  struck  coinage  from  the  late  19th  century  onward.  The 
first  fakes  to  be  considered  will  be  those  seen  among  cast  coinage. 

CAST  COINAGE 


I.  GENERAL:  China’s  cast  coinage  was  accomplished  under  central  authority.  This 
is  important  to  note  as  the  characters  on  official  coins  will  not  be  muddled,  style  and 
quality  will  vary  in  known  ways  over  time,  and  key  features  will  remain  relatively 
constant.  As  coins  were  cast  in  groups  (called  "trees"  because  of  the  appearance  of 
a single  stem  suspending  a number  of  branches  of  coins)  instead  of  individually,  mass 
production  techniques  were  adopted  and  the  characteristics  can  be  identified.  Unless 
truly  uncirculated,  the  surface  of  older  coins  will  be  smooth  from  centuries  of 
handling.  If  uncirculated,  the  coin  will  have  a darkened  appearance,  a distinct  break 
point  where  it  was  separated  from  the  tree,  and  often  will  also  have  very  small,  fine 
grains  of  sand  from  the  mould  remaining  inside  the  characters  and  alongside  them  in 
the  field.  (Many  of  the  better  made  modem  "fakes"  will  also  have  this  appearance.) 
Truly  uncirculated  cast  coins  also  will  have  a fine  dimple  on  all  surfaces  as  they  were 
in  contact  with  the  sand  mould,  with  some  exceptions  (see  FILE  MARKS).  The 
surface  of  characters  on  uncirculated  or  circulated  coins  will  be  level  with  each  other 
and  with  the  rim. 

Fakes  vary  across  the  centuries.  When  regarded  as  a group,  certain  common  features 
emerge.  These  are  described  below,  beginning  with  the  characteristics  of  a genuine 
product,  then  a description  of  what  is  seen  when  looking  at  fakes,  and  finally  things 
to  look  for  when  characterizing  a fake.  No  single  coin  is  likely  to  exhibit  all  the 
characteristics,  but  most  will  have  two.  The  most  frequently  encountered 
characteristics  are  A through  D,  below.  The  rest  are  less  often  seen. 

H.  CHARACTERISTICS 

A.  METAL:  Gold,  lead  and  zinc  coins  have  been  cast  occasionally  in  China’s 
history  and  are  rare.  Iron  coins  have  been  issued  from  the  early  centuries  AD  to  the 
end  of  the  cast  coin  epoch.  Iron  coins  tend  to  be  scarce  to  rare  and  often  corroded 
or  covered  with  scale.  Coins  of  gold,  lead,  zinc  or  iron  should  be  inspected  using 
criteria  other  than  the  metal  used  to  fabricate  them  to  determine  whether  they  are 
genuine.  The  predominant  metal  before  1500AD  was  copper.  Referred  to  as  "red," 
the  copper  ranged  in  color  from  that  of  an  old  Lincoln  cent  to  a shade  somewhat 
lighter.  A significant  change  occurred  in  about  1500 AD  as  copper  was  replaced  by 
brass.  Coins  issued  between  1500-1911  range  from  a distinct  yellow  brass  color 
(1500-1650)  to  a softer  yellow  brass  (1650-1911).  Red  copper  continued  to  be  used 
frequently  for  cash  cast  in  Fukien,  Kweichow,  Szechuan  and  Yunnan  provinces 
between  1736-1911  AD.  While  some  reference  books  identify  some  coins  made  from 
brass  in  Sinkiang  Province,  this  author  has  only  seen  red  copper  used  for  cast  coins. 

Fakes  of  pre-1500AD  coins  are  often  made  using  brass,  frequently  the  softer  yellow 
color  metal  probably  obtained  by  melting  coins  cast  in  the  1700-1900  era.  This 
misuse  of  metal  is  most  obvious  when  one  sees  fake  knife  and  spade  coins.  The 
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Yuan  Dynasty  Rebel  Coinage 
2 Cash  (Brass),  (1360  AD),  S-1120 

metal  also  may  be  porous,  with  the  result  that  the  coin  is  light  in  weight  as  well. 
Metal  is  not  a reliable  indicator  for  fakes  of  post- 1500 AD  cast  coins  from  other  than 
Sinkiang  Province  as  they  are  often  cast  using  metal  obtained  by  melting  coins  from 
the  same  period.  Older  fakes  of  Sinkiang  Province  coins  issued  between  1736-1850 
often  were  made  using  brass;  any  Sinkiang  coin  cast  in  brass  is  suspect.  Plastic 
replicas  of  cast  coins  have  been  seen  in  recent  years;  they  should  not  fool  anyone. 


*****LOOK  FOR:  Pre-1500AD  coins  made  from  bright  yellow  or  softer  yellow 
brass.  Brassy  color  visible  on  high  spots  of  otherwise  darkened  patina  on  pre-1500 
coins.  Cast  brass  coins  from  Sinkiang  Province. 


B.  FILE  MARKS:  The  earliest  clear  evidence  this  author  has  of  files  being  used  at 
the  casting  site  to  smooth  the  surface  and  edges  of  cast  coins  is  just  after  1600 AD. 
The  surfaces  were  probably  filed  before  the  coin  was  broken  from  the  tree,  and  the 
edges  were  filed  after  the  coin  was  impaled  on  a square  rod  with  others  to  be  filed 
as  a group.  Filings  were  certainly  remelted.  The  filemarks  appear  to  be  from  a 
coarse  file,  similar  to  a rasp,  probably  selected  to  reduce  clogging  of  the  teeth  and 
extend  the  life  of  the  tool.  One  or  two  passes  may  be  seen,  with  the  direction  of  the 
file  marks  occasionally  at  slightly  different  angles.  Most  file  marks  are  relatively 
light  across  the  coin,  whereupon  they  are  quickly  worn  away  in  circulation.  Some, 
whether  because  of  a new  file  or  a new  filer,  are  heavy  and  enduring.  The  inside  of 
the  file  groove  may  have  accumulated  dirt  or  grease,  and  on  truly  uncirculated  coins 
may  actually  have  a shiny,  uncirculated  appearance  while  the  rest  of  the  coin  is 
darker.  Filing  of  genuine  coins  cast  prior  to  1600 AD  seems  to  have  been  done  by 
present-day  collectors  or  coin  dealers.  The  appearance  that  is  left  is  that  a fine-tooth 
file  or  sandpaper  is  used  to  remove  heavy  grout  and  reveal  the  characters  beneath. 


Fakes  of  pre-1600AD  coins  are  most  often  seen  with  coarse  file  marks,  although  fine 
file  marks  may  be  noted  as  well.  Not  only  might  the  surfaces  be  filed,  but  also  the 
edges  and,  in  the  case  of  knife  money,  the  inside  of  the  ring  handles.  Such  fakes 
were  likely  made  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  by  people  who  saw  and  used 
circulating  coarse-filed  coinage.  The  item  should  be  carefully  inspected  using  other 
criteria  in  this  article  if  it  appears  to  show  evidence  of  efforts  to  smooth  the  various 
surfaces,  not  to  remove  heavy  groat.  Artificial  patina  will  often  be  used  to  hide  file 
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marks.  Recent  fakes  of  post-1600AD  cast  coins  are  often  seen  without  file  marks. 
This  is  probably  because  it  would  require  individual  attention  for  each  coin, 
something  the  fabricator  would  likely  regard  as  unnecessary  as  the  coins  will  likely 
sell  in  any  case. 

*****LOOK  FOR:  Any  file  marks  on  pre-1600AD  cast  Chinese  coins.  Look 
carefully  at  the  patina  to  determine  whether  it  covers  file  marks  or  has  flowed  into 
or  pooled  in  marks.  Fine  file  marks  on  post- 1600 AD  coins.  The  absence  of  file 
marks  on  post- 1600 AD  coins,  particularly  high  grade  coins  or  multiple  cash  coins  - 
denominations  of  10,  20,  50,  etc.  - should  be  regarded  as  cause  for  closer  attention. 

C.  PATINA:  Old,  unaltered  cast  coins  have  a dark  surface  patina  that  is  part  of  the 
coin  and  distributed  evenly  across  the  coin.  It  comes  from  slow  chemical  reactions 
over  time  and  can  only  be  removed  with  abrasives  or  harsh  chemicals.  The  oldest 
may  be  so  dark  brown  as  to  be  almost  black.  Many  also  may  have  green,  blue,  aqua, 
or  red  corrosion.  Corrosion  is  often  found  in  the  field  or  inside  the  characters,  but 
rarely  on  the  high  spots  if  the  coin  has  been  well  handled  as  that  would  have  polished 
it  away.  Corrosion  spots  are  often  smooth  on  their  surface  as  handling  knocks  off  the 
tiny  high  spots.  Coins  recovered  from  the  ground  will  often  have  an  even,  crystalline 
corrosion  across  all  surfaces. 


Ching  Dynasty,  Fukien  Province 
C 10-16  (1851-61  AD) 

50  Cash  (Chemical  Patina) 


Fakes  are  often  given  an  artificial  patina.  If  skillfully  applied,  it  diverts  attention 
away  from  other  flaws  in  the  coin.  Many  fake  patinas  are  accomplished  by:  chemical 
immersion;  baking  or  painting  on  a coating;  and,  burying  the  fake  in  dirt  or, 
reportedly,  in  animal  dung. 

*****LOOK  FOR:  Chemical  odor  when  rubbed  (instead  of  the  copper  smell  like 
that  given  off  when  a copper  cent  is  rubbed  between  the  fingers).  Shiny,  almost 
reflective,  patina.  Patina  with  missing  chips.  Patina  soluble  in  acetone  or  similar 
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organic  solvents  (which  will  not  harm  a genuine  patina).  Mottled  or  blotchy  patina. 
Corrosion  on  the  high  features  of  the  coin.  Corrosion  with  a rough  or  dusty  surface. 
Patina  that  has  flowed  into  or  pooled  in  file  marks. 


D.  SIZE:  Casting  results  in  a product  slightly  smaller  than  the  original  mould.  This 
is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  molten  metal  as  it  cools  inside  the  mould.  Use  of 
officially  prepared  and  approved  "mother"  or  "seed"  coins  in  preparing  the  moulds 
will  result  in  a product  of  a consistent  size.  For  most  one-cash  coins,  the  size  is 
between  that  of  a U.S.  5-cent  coin  and  a 25-cent  coin.  Cast  coins  issued  between 
1644  and  1735  will  be  larger  than  a U.S.  25-cent  coin.  Inflation,  often  a problem 
throughout  China’s  coinage  history,  was  accommodated  either  by  increasing  the 
denomination  without  a paralleling  increase  in  metal  content,  or  by  reducing  the  size 
of  the  "mother"  coin.  This  latter  approach  had  a consistent  impact  on  all  the  coins 
cast  from  the  resulting  moulds  and  would  be  a common  feature  for  all  coins  from  the 
period.  Iron  coins  are  often  larger  than  their  non-iron  counterparts. 


Ching  Dynasty,  Various  Emperors 
1 Cash  Undersize  (Notmal  1 Cash  Size  at  Center) 


Fakes  of  rare  coins  may  be  the  proper  size,  or  perhaps  too  small  or  even  too  large. 
The  fakes  often  were  (and  still  are)  made  to  conform  with  standards  of  size  and 
proportion  existing  when  the  fake  was  made.  Fakes  of  common  coins  were  made  by 
using  standard  size  coins  as  the  "mother"  for  the  mould,  resulting  in  thinner  and 
smaller  diameter  offspring.  If  fakes  were  used  to  prepare  subsequent  moulds,  the 
product  may  be  so  thin  that  the  difference  in  thickness  between  the  characters  and  the 
field  is  virtually  lost.  Some  will  have  gone  through  so  many  generations  of 
downsizing  that  they  appear  to  be  a tiny,  thin  ring  with  tiny  characters.  Characters 
will  be  less  clearly  defined. 


*****LOOK  FOR:  Small  size;  thin,  almost  fragile  coins;  characters  which  are 
virtually  flat  against  the  field,  visible  mainly  because  they  are  shiny  while  the  field 
is  rough;  poorly  defined  characters. 


E.  FIELD:  Tiny  pits  on  the  surface  of  the  field  result  from  the  impression  left  by 
tiny  sand  grains  used  to  make  the  casting  mould.  Individual  grains  of  sand,  usually 
black  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  casting  process,  may  remain  attached  to  the  coin, 
often  where  the  field  and  the  character  or  edge  meet.  Old  cast  coins  often  have  a 
grimy  or  dirty  field.  Dirt  will  have  filled  in  the  tiny  surface  pits  in  areas  where 
fingers  ordinarily  would  not  reach.  This  will  be  more  often  seen  on  the  obverse, 
where  the  characters  protect  the  field,  rather  than  the  reverse,  which  often  is  flatter. 
On  coins  which  have  been  washed  or  otherwise  cleaned,  the  tiny  surface  pits  will  be 
visible  under  magnification.  Characters  will  be  raised  above  the  field. 
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Ching  Dynasty  Revenue  Board  (1851-61  AD) 

C 1-7  (50  Cash ) Recut  to  Become  C 1-8  (100  Cash) 

Fakes  of  rare  coins  are  sometimes  made  using  a real  but  common  coin  from  the  same 
period,  removing  the  characters/rim,  and  cutting  new  characters  into  the  resulting 
blank.  Others  are  made  by  adding  a rare  feature  or  character  to  an  existing  coin. 
Struck  fakes  of  cast  coins  exist,  and  the  field  often  is  neatly  dappled. 

*****LOOK  FOR:  Cutting  or  tooling  marks  in  the  field;  tool  marks  close  to 

characters;  smooth  fields;  characters  which  are  cut  into  the  field;  differences  in  field 
appearance/depth  close  to  characters. 


F.  EDGE:  Coins  cast  after  1600 AD  will  probably  have  had  their  edges  quickly 
shaped  by  a file.  The  result  will  be  a squared  edge,  particularly  evident  on  virtually 
uncirculated  coins.  Circulated  copper  and  brass  cast  coins  usually  will  have  a gently 
rounded  edge,  true  even  for  the  high-denomination  multiple  cash  coins.  The  greater 
the  circulation,  the  more  rounded  it  will  be.  Edges  on  iron  coins  will  likely  be  less 
rounded  because  iron  is  a harder  metal.  Often  visible  somewhere  on  the  edge  of  cast 
coins  will  be  one  or  two  bumpy  or  rough  spots  where  the  coin  was  broken  from  the 
tree.  As  some  trees  had  two  coins  per  branch,  with  the  inner  coin  attached  to  the  tree 
and  also  to  the  outer  coin,  some  coins  may  have  two  break  points  visible  on  the  edge. 
Coins  with  a smooth  beveled  edge,  and  a smooth  beveled  inner  hole,  may  be  "mother" 
coins  and  should  be  carefully  inspected. 


Fakes  often  have  less  attention  paid  to  the  edge  than  to  the  rest  of  the  coin.  They 
may  have  a rough  edge  completely  surrounding  the  coin;  the  edge  may  appear 
chipped.  The  coin  may  not  be  round.  Part  of  the  edge  may  be  broken  from  the  fake, 
especially  thin  fakes,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  "tree."  Fakes  made  expressly  for 
jewelry  are  often  plated  and  will  have  neatly  squared  edges  regardless  of  purported 
age. 


*****LOOK  FOR:  Rough,  unfinished  edge.  On  plated  coins,  look  for  smooth, 
squared  edges. 
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G.  OTHER  FAKES: 


Ming  Dynasty, 
(1403-24  AD), 
(Plated). 

to  make  cash 
specifically  for 
drilled  through 


1 .  PLATING:  Plated  cast  coins  are  not  intended 
to  be  fakes  as  a rule  and  are  not  uncommon.  About  the 
only  group  deceived  by  plated  coins  is  the  non-Asian 
coin  collector.  Genuine  coins  may  have  been  plated  in 
silver  or  gold  and  given  as  gifts  to  subordinates,  children, 
retainers  and  so  forth  on  special  occasions.  This  was 
done  to  give  the  appearance  of  a substantial  gift,  and 
only  the  person  giving  the  gift  and  the  recipient  knew 
truth  (some  actually  were  specially  made  silver  or  gold 
"coins").  Scratching  the  inside  of  the  hole  to  see  what 
is  under  the  surface  is  an  effective  and  not  obvious  way 
to  determine  if  a coin  is  plated.  Coins  were  also  plated 
swords,  dolls,  and  other  articles.  Plated  fakes  are  around,  made 
use  in  jewelry.  They  are  often  plated  with  gold  and  may  have  a hole 
them,  usually  at  the  top. 


S-1166 
1 Cash 


2.  PIPE  BOWLS:  The  smoking  pipe  used  in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea 
consists  of  a long,  thin  piece  of  bamboo,  pierced  through  its  length  to  become  a 
hollow  tube,  with  a metal  mouthpiece  at  one  end  and  a metal  elbow  connecting  the 
bowl  to  the  bamboo  at  the  other.  The  diameter  of  the  bowl  is  about  that  of  a one- 
cash  coin,  and  copper  is  often  used  for  the  metal  parts  of  pipes  used  by  the  poorer 
classes.  Over  time,  the  bowl  burns  through,  usually  at  the  point  where  it  is  connected 
to  the  elbow,  making  the  pipe  useless  for  smoking.  When  this  happens,  the 
enterprising  owner  can  get  the  equivalent  of  a one-cash  refund  by  crushing  the  bowl 
and  passing  it  as  a cash  coin.  Look  for  coins  with  a rim  (the  rim  of  the  bowl  is  rather 
convincing)  but  no  characters  on  the  interior  field,  an  off-center  non-square  hole  with 
no  rim,  and  a crumpled  looking  reverse. 


Stone  cut  to  re- 
semble 1 Cash  Coin. 


3.  STONE:  Certain  types  of  stone  have  the  color  of 
zinc  or  heavily  corroded  copper.  The  value  of  the  one-cash  coin 
was  such  that  it  was  profitable  for  the  very  poor  to  take 
advantage  of  thin  pieces  of  such  stone  and  shape  one-cash  coins, 
complete  with  a square  hole.  Of  course,  there  are  no  characters. 
Look  for  flat,  round,  coin-like  pieces  with  no  characters.  The 
piece  can  be  checked  by  checking  its  electrical  resistance 
(placing  it  between  a battery  and  the  contact  in  a transistor  radio 
is  a safe  and  easy  method);  metal  will  allow  electricity  (and 
the  music)  to  flow  while  stone  will  not. 


STRUCK  COINAGE 


I.  GENERAL:  China’s  struck  coinage  was  introduced  in  the  late  1800s.  The 
reasons  were  numerous,  as  one  might  expect,  and  included  improved  protection 
against  fakes.  The  coinage  can  be  divided  into  three  periods:  the  Ch’ing  Dynasty 
era,  ending  in  1911;  the  Revolutionary  era,  ending  in  1949;  and,  the  post- 
Revolutionary  era  continuing  to  present  times.  This  discussion  will  only  concentrate 
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on  coins  issued  in  the  Ch’ing  Dynasty  and  the  Revolutionary  eras. 

Overall,  struck  Chinese  coins  are  challenging.  Chinese  coins  were  struck  prior  to 
1949  using  everything  from  high  quality  dies  cut  and  prepared  in  Europe  to  native  cut 
dies  using  metals  that  tended  to  wear  out  quickly  and  require  constant  replacement. 
This  means  coins  from  some  provinces  may  show  little  detail  even  though 
uncirculated,  while  coins  from  others  are  clear  even  in  lower  grades.  Designs  were 
supposed  to  be  approved  centrally,  but  this  was  not  always  done.  Minting  equipment 
was  not  standardized,  ranging  from  imported  equipment  made  in  the  best  factories  to 
machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  As  a consequence,  some  provinces 
may  consistently  produce  weakly  struck  material.  Metals  used  included  gold,  silver, 
copper,  brass,  nickel,  aluminum,  iron,  "white  metal,"  and  antimony.  Die  trials, 
officially  struck  at  the  mint  in  inferior  metals,  would  be  removed  by  employees, 
plated,  and  placed  in  circulation.  The  composition  of  the  coin  planchet  was  often 
adulterated,  with  the  knowledge  and  support  of  mint  officials  to  increase  profits. 

The  result  was  a potpourri  of  designs,  varieties  and  denominations  which  would 
appear  to  assist  fakes  to  pass  undetected.  Yet  many  fakes  still  can  be  detected 
without  great  difficulty.  Some  of  the  more  common  telltale  signs  are  described 
below. 

H.  CHARACTERISTICS 

A.  CASTING  INDICATORS:  Struck  coins  are  not  cast.  The  characters  will  be 
well-defined  and  the  design  clear  even  if  lacking  in  detail.  The  planchet  will  be  flat 
and  smooth  (unless  mishandled  or  containing  a defect).  Pressure  lines  caused  by  the 
metal  extruding  from  the  die  design  often  will  be  visible. 


Kiangnan  20  Cent  (1905)  Chihli  Dollar  (1897) 

Y-143a  (Cast)  Y-65  (Cast) 


Fakes  are  often  cast  instead  of  struck,  particularly  if  a common  (non-rare)  Chinese 
coin.  This  is  easier  and  cheaper.  Casting  is  often  done  using  base  metals  and  plated 
if  necessary.  Fakes  will  have  pits,  bumps,  poor  definition,  uneven  fields,  bad  rims, 
and  other  problems  commonly  associated  with  inexperienced  efforts  at  finely  detailed 
casting.  Weights  and  diameters  will  be  off.  Truly  creative  cast  fakes  will  have 
chopmarks  added  to  the  final  product  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  legitimacy.  This 
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author  has  an  example  of  one  such  instance  of  chopmarks  added  to  a cast  fake,  on  a 
Mexican  Eight  Reales  coin,  and  assumes  there  must  be  more.  Struck  fakes  of 
common  Chinese  coins  are  truly  interesting.  The  fact  that  so  much  effort  (and,  very 
likely,  expense)  was  expended  to  create  a fake  makes  one  wonder  what  the  person 
might  otherwise  have  accomplished  with  his  energy  and  money. 


*****LOOK  FOR:  Indications  of  casting  on  coins  which  should  be  struck,  including 
pits,  bumps,  poor  definition,  uneven  fields,  bad  rims,  undersized  or  light  weight  coins. 


R.  METAL:  Official  standards  of  purity  for  coins  made  from  copper,  brass,  silver 
and  gold  were  established  both  under  the  Empire  and  during  the  Republican  period, 
but  the  standards  often  were  ignored  by  officials  at  the  mint  when  the  opportunity  to 
make  a profit  arose  or  when  the  purchase  price  of  the  metal  used  for  the  coins  was 
greater  than  the  face  value  of  the  end  product.  Some  mints,  such  as  Kwangtung’s 
provincial  mint  between  1918  and  1924,  were  notorious  for  producing  adulterated 
coins. 


Kwangtung  10  Cents  (1929)  Republic  Dollar  (1914) 

Y-425  (Brass)  Y-329  (Pot  Metal) 

Fakes  of  copper,  brass,  and  silver  are  seen.  Fakes  of  copper  and  brass  coins  were 
often  entered  into  circulation  immediately,  while  silver  coins  cast  (or  struck)  in  copper 
or  lesser  metals  would  be  plated  with  silver-like  material  and  then  circulated. 
Occasionally,  trial  strikes  in  base  metals  of  silver  coins  would  be  plated  by  mint 
employees  with  a silver  material  and  passed  as  genuine  coins.  Fakes  of  gold  cannot 
be  addressed  with  certainty  as  to  actual  metal  content. 


*****LOOK  FOR:  Off-color  metal;  plated  coins  (compare  against  other  indicators 
and  against  other  circulation  coins  to  ensure  the  item  in  question  is  not  a trial  strike). 


C.  DESIGN:  Even  the  worst  of  the  officially  issued  coins  has  a well-crafted  design. 
The  figures  are  good  representations  of  flags,  people,  dragons,  and  the  like.  The  flag 
of  the  Republic  has  five  stripes,  representing  the  five  "races"  that  make  up  China  (the 
Han,  the  Manchu,  the  Mongols,  the  Tibetans  and  the  Moslems).  People  represented 
as  figures  on  coins  range  from  Emperors  to  minor  official  figures.  Dragons  are  good 
looking  critters,  usually  chasing  a pearl.  Clouds  are  filled  in  and  have  some 
definition. 
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Fakes  in  the  Chinese  circulating  series  are,  for  the  most 
part,  created  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  genuine  coin 
when  seen  at  a glance.  The  design  is  usually  close  but 
shows  little  attention  to  detail.  Flags  of  the  Republic 
often  look  like  five  noodles  dangling  from  a pole.  Truly 
outrageous  fakes  have  up  to  seven  noodles.  People  are 
more  often  outlined,  and  not  filled  in  with  care.  Dragons 
are  described  separately,  below.  Clouds  are  outlined  or 
created  with  groups  of  little  circles.  Fakes  of  rare  coins 
are  usually  struck  and  executed  with  good  attention  to 
detail  but,  since  the  individual  preparing  the  die  has 
never  seen  a genuine  coin,  his  product  will  be  off  the 
mark. 

*****LOOK  FOR:  Poorly  executed  design.  People/faces  existing  as  outlines. 

Clouds  around  dragons  made  from  tiny  circles.  If  the  suspect  coin  is  of  a rare 
denomination  in  a series,  compare  it  against  the  design  of  the  more  common 
denominations  in  the  series  to  identify  design  inconsistencies. 

1.  DRAGONS:  Most  of  China’s  provinces  issued  coins  during  the  Imperial 
period,  prior  to  1911,  and  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  more  popular  Imperial 
coins  continued  to  be  struck  and  circulated  long  after  the  Empire  collapsed.  Some  of 
the  provinces  used  dies  imported  from  abroad,  and  as  a result  the  dragons  were 
similar  in  certain  characteristics.  Other  provinces  crafted  their  own  dragons  and  they 
are  easily  identifiable.  Those  on  copper  coins  often  differ  in  appearance  from  those 
on  silver  coins.  Still,  dragons  tend  to  have  individually  defined  scales,  usually 
overlapping  as  on  a fish,  or  what  appear  to  be  tiny  grains  of  rice.  The  body  is  usually 
three-dimensional  and  smooth. 

Fakes  include  dragons  with:  no  scales,  simply  a flat  body  or  possibly  an  outline; 
scales  in  the  shape  of  diamonds,  made  from  a grid  pattern  of  intersecting  straight 
lines;  and,  scales  made  from  dots  contained  in  an  outlined  dragon. 

*****LOOK  FOR:  Flat-bodied,  scale-less  dragons;  dragons  existing  largely  in 

outline  with  a minimum  of  internal  detail;  dragon’s  head  made  in  outline  only; 
dragon’s  scales  made  from  straight  intersecting  lines  or  from  dots. 

2.  DENTICLES:  This  is  an  imperfect  indicator.  Most  but  not  all  struck 
Chinese  coins  were  originally  intended  to  have  denticles.  Die  wear  and  strike 
pressure  may  have  prevented  any  trace  of  denticles  from  appearing  on  some  coins. 
The  majority  of  the  denticles  encountered  resemble  gear  teeth  or  arrow  points, 
although  dots  are  sometimes  encountered  on  genuine  coins. 

Fakes  often  have  denticles  made  from  dots.  This  oddity  is  more  often  encountered 
on  fake  silver  coins. 

*****LOOK  FOR:  Denticles  made  from  dots.  Check  against  other  indicators 

described  in  this  article. 


Republic  10  Cash  (ND) 
Y303 
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D.  ENGLISH  AND  MANCHU  AS  "F0REIGI1  LAIIGII AGES":  As  one  might 
expect,  there  are  few  errors  in  how  Chinese  characters  are  written  on  Chinese  coins. 
Those  created  by  people  semi-literate  in  Chinese  still  reflect  an  investment  of  time  to 
make  the  Chinese  calligraphy  look  good.  Manchu,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  well 
understood.  It  is  an  alphabetized  language  that  was  introduced  by  the  conquering 
Manchu  in  1644.  It  was  used  on  all  Imperial  coinage,  but  official  mint  oversight 
usually  detected  errors  in  its  presentation  so  they  are  not  often  encountered  (see 
SZECHUAN  10  Cash,  Y20  ty  2 as  an  example).  Many  struck  Chinese  coins  included 
English  words  in  their  legends.  As  English  was  not  the  native  language,  there  would 
occasionally  be  mistakes  in  spelling  on  genuine  coins  if  the  die  was  prepared 
domestically  or  in  another  non-English  speaking  country.  Some  mistakes  result  from 
incomplete  die  cutting,  where  the  person  responsible  forgot  to  include  the  crossbar  in 
the  letter  "H"  (a  relatively  common  mistake)  and  released  the  die  without  recognizing 
the  error.  In  general,  however,  errors  in  English  are  not  all  that  common  and  tend  to 
be  well  documented. 


Fakes  of  Chinese  struck  coins  with  errors  in  the  English  should  be  considered 
seriously  as  an  inexpensive  and  captivating  hobby.  The  fakes  are  definitely  not 
common,  include  some  of  the  most  creative  coins  imaginable  and,  since  they  are 
FAKE,  tend  to  be  more  reasonably  priced.  Included  among  the  fakes  will  be  inverted 
letters,  alternative  spellings,  and  interesting  creations.  Fakes  with  errors  in  the 
Manchu  exist  as  well  since  Manchu  was  not  a native  language  to  those  who  created 
the  fakes.  The  Manchu  on  fakes  often  is  not  smoothly  written  (this  is  best  determined 
by  comparing  a suspect  coin  against  a genuine  coin)  and  the  Manchu  often  contains 
errors  in  spelling  (check  it  out  if  you  doubt  it). 


Empire  10  Cash  (1906) 
Y-10  (Garbles) 


Republic  10  Cash  ( ND ) Fukien  20  Cents  (1903) 

Y-303  (Garbles)  Y-104  (Garbles) 


*****LOOK  FOR:  Badly  garbled  English;  misshapen,  broken  or  poorly  aligned 
English  letters.  Manchu  written  in  an  angular,  jerky  manner,  often  disproportionally 
large;  erroneous  Manchu  script  when  compared  against  a genuine  coin. 


E.  PLATING:  Copper  or  brass  struck  Chinese  coins  plated  with  silver  or,  more 
rarely,  with  gold  may  be  seen.  Silver  coins  also  may  be  seen  with  a gold  plating. 
This  is  not  always  done  to  fool  the  unwary  recipient.  Indeed,  it  would  take  a person 
devoid  of  his  five  normal  senses  and  common  sense  as  well  to  be  fooled  by  a crown- 
sized  silver  coin  plated  in  gold.  Instead,  it  is  more  often  intended  to  be  a visible  gift 
reflecting  the  position  of  the  recipient  as  viewed  by  onlookers.  Coins  were  given  as 
a reward  or  as  a favor,  and  the  more  favored  the  person,  the  greater  the  gift  should 
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appear  to  be.  These  silver  or  gold  plated  coins  had  no  added  commercial  value  in 
such  cases,  but  they  certainly  imparted  status.  More  deliberately  intended  to  deceive 
were  off-metal  strikes  of  silver  coins,  done  at  the  mint,  that  were  removed  by 
employees  and  plated  to  pass  as  full-value  coins.  These  are  rarely  encountered  and 
quite  desireable. 


Genuine  Coins  Plated  in  Silver  (Y78IChingkiang;  YA392/Honan; 

Y 347 '/ Republic;  Y5 1 Empire;  Y1 II Empire) 

Fakes  of  silver  coins  and  coated  with  a silvery  material  are  most  often  seen.  They 
are  either  cast  or  struck  in  base  metals  and  plated,  usually  with  silver  to  avoid  the 
weight  problem  one  would  have  if  the  coin  were  represented  as  gold.  That  plated 
fakes  were  not  uncommon  is  reflected  by  the  number  of  genuine  coins  with  chop 
marks  on  them,  the  chops  done  mainly  to  establish  the  integrity  of  the  coin.  If 
applied  heavily  to  cast  fakes,  the  plating  will  often  conceal  small  surface  pits  resulting 
from  the  casting  process  while  accentuating  the  poor  definition  of  the  individual 
characters  and  obscuring  the  detail  of  the  design.  If  applied  lightly,  the  base  metal 
and  the  casting  characteristics  will  likely  show  through.  If  applied  to  struck  fakes, 
the  plating  will  not  mask  the  numerous  other  problems  one  expects  to  encounter. 

*****LOOK  FOR:  Powdery  looking  silver  coating  over  a non-silver  foundation; 
shiny,  almost  polished,  silver  or  gold  appearance;  appearance  of  dimples  on  coin, 
where  plating  partially  fills  small  surface  pits;  surface  scratches  or  nicks  that  expose 
a different  color  metal  on  coin  interior.  Check  plated  coins  carefully  using  other 
indicators,  and  compare  them  against  genuine  coins  if  possible,  to  confirm  they  are 
not  just  plated  for  presentation  purposes  or  plated  off-metal  strikes. 
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F.  OTHER: 


1.  OVERSTRIKES:  Genuine  Chinese  coins  were  made  using  blank 

planchets,  not  by  intentionally  overstriking  coins  previously  issued  for  circulation  in 
China  or  from  other  countries.  Still,  problems  with  mint  machinery  could  result  in 
accidental  double  strikes  and  lower  denomination  planchet  blanks  could  get  mixed 
with  higher  denominations  and  be  struck;  the  first  would  circulate  with  no  problem, 
while  the  second  would  likely  be  rejected  by  the  general  population. 


Republic  10  Cash,  Y-301. 

Cut  down  and  overstruck  w/fake  Y-347 

Fakes  involving  overstrikes  most  often  occur  in  the  10-cash  series.  Most  overstrikes 
are  on  Korean  5-FUN  coins,  which  were  to  be  passed  off  as  Chinese  10-cash  coins 
from  Imperial  provincial  mints.  Peiyang  and  Chehkiang  mints  are  faked  frequently, 
although  there  are  certainly  others.  The  fakes  were  overstruck  with  sufficient  pressure 
to  reduce  the  original  design  to  the  appearance  of  planchet  defects  if  one  only  looks 
casually  at  the  coin.  Even  so,  the  original  design  often  can  be  seen  with  a magnifying 
glass,  and  in  many  instances  the  date  of  the  Korean  coin  can  be  established.  It  is 
conceivable  that  these  were  done  as  warlord  issues. 

*****LOOK  FOR:  Lines  in  the  field  of  Chinese  10-cash  coins  that  have  a pattern, 
especially  a sawtooth  design  close  to  the  denticles  caused  by  overstriking  the  wreath 
on  the  reverse  of  the  5-FUN;  odd  detail  on  the  high  parts  of  the  dragon  (the  forehead 
or  the  shoulder)  resulting  from  incomplete  striking  over  the  original  design. 

2.  DIAMETER  AND  WEIGHT:  For  all  provinces  but  Sinkiang,  copper 
coins  will  vary  slightly  in  diameter  and  weight,  while  silver  and  gold  will  be  expected 
to  vary  almost  not  at  all.  Imperial  (dragon)  and  Republican  (flag)  copper  coins  struck 
in  Sinkiang  province  ordinarily  will  be  clearly  larger  and  heavier  than  identical 
denominations  from  other  provinces.  Imperial  silver  coins  struck  in  Sinkiang 
Province  will  also  be  heavier  as  they  are  based  on  whole  fractions  of  a Tael  (thus  a 
Sinkiang  50-cent  coin  will  be  equal  to  five  mace,  while  a 50-cent  coin  from  Hupeh 
will  be  equal  to  three  mace  and  six  candareens).  Gold  coins  will  be  very  exact  in  size 
and  weight;  heavier  coins  would  be  melted  by  the  population  while  lighter  coins 
would  not  be  accepted.  Silver  coins  suspected  of  being  underweight  may  be  found 
with  chops  or  with  heavy  rim  nicks  from  being  thrown  against  the  ground  to  see 
whether  they  had  been  split  and  the  inner  silver  scooped  out  and  replaced  with  a base 
metal. 

Fakes  may  vary  from  prescribed  standards.  Fakes  of  common  coins  are  more  likely 
to  be  underweight  if  of  the  proper  diameter;  overweight  coins  would  likely  be  melted. 
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Fakes  of  common  silver  or  gold  coins  are  also  likely  to  be  underweight  as  the  metal 
used  will  be  adulterated  (thereby  providing  the  profit).  Fakes  of  rare  coins  in  any 
metal  can  be  expected  to  be  as  close  in  diameter  and  weight  to  the  genuine  item  as 
possible  providing  it  was  known  by  the  person  making  the  fake. 

*****LOOK  FOR:  Underweight  coins,  particularly  if  the  diameter  is  correct. 

Check  all  gold  coins  carefully  to  get  precise  measurements  of  diameter  and  weight. 
Check  all  rare  coins  carefully  against  published  diameters  and  weights. 

3.  TRANSFERRED/ ALTERED  "MINTMARKS" /DATES:  A "mintmark" 
similar  to  that  encountered  on  US  coins  is  encountered  only  on  struck  copper  minors, 
one  Kirin  silver  coin,  and  one  rare  pattern  series  of  struck  silver  coins.  It  is  used  to 
identify  the  province  of  origin.  This  mark  is  found  in  the  center  of  the  obverse  of  the 
coin  and,  with  one  two-character  exception,  is  a single  character,  usually  the  classical 
name  of  the  province.  The  size  of  the  mark  varies  with  the  denomination  of  the  coin. 
Otherwise,  struck  coinage  in  both  Imperial  and  Revolutionary  China  either  is  struck 
for  provincial  circulation,  in  which  case  it  ordinarily  has  the  province  of  origin  clearly 
written  out  in  Chinese  and,  often,  in  English,  or  it  is  intended  for  general  circulation, 
with  no  indication  of  its  originating  province.  Most  dates  on  Imperial  or 
Revolutionary  era  coins  use  one  of  three  basic  methods:  two  Chinese  characters 
(which  repeat  every  60  years);  a one-to-three-digit  number,  in  Chinese  and 
occasionally  in  English,  signifying  the  year  of  a particular  rule  (5th  year  of  the 
Republic;  29th  year  of  Kuang  Hsu);  or,  on  coins  from  Sinkiang,  an  Islamic  Hejira 
date  in  Arabic  script. 

Fakes  using  transferred  or  altered  mintmarks  have  not  been  encountered  by  this 
author.  The  most  likely  circumstances  where  this  might  be  seen  would  be  moving  or 
recutting  the  mintmark  in  the  center  of  struck  copper  coins.  Altered  dates  have  been 
noted,  but  the  methods  are  crude  and  easily  detected  under  magnification. 

*****LOOK  FOR:  Tooling  marks,  particularly  in  the  field  around  the  dates. 

CONCLUSION 


Fakes  which  exhibit  none  of  the  characteristics  above  certainly  exist  in  both  the  cast 
and  struck  coinage  of  China.  These  will  likely  be  rarely  encountered,  however,  as  the 
indicators  described  above  are  noted  time  and  again  on  fake  Chinese  coins.  Should 
readers  encounter  fakes  with  other  distinctive  features,  it  would  benefit  the  entire 
community  of  collectors  of  Chinese  and  other  numismatic  material  if  the  information 
were  to  be  written  up  and  shared. 

******************************************************************** 
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SOUTH  BALTIC  REGIONS 

Bishoprics  of  Oesel,  Curland  and  Reval 


John  S.  Davenport,  Mt.  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 
(Continued  from  October  1992) 


MAGNUS,  Duke  of  Holstein,  Bishop  of  Oesel  1560-1567 
Bishop  of  Curland  1560-1583,  Bishop  of  Reval  1562-1582 

Magnus,  bom  in  1540,  the  son  of  King  Christian  III  of  Denmark,  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Oesel  and  Curland  in  1560.  He  married  Marie,  a relative  of  Tzar  Ivan  IV 
of  Russia.  As  the  influence  of  the  Lithuanian  Order  of  Knights  deteriorated  in 
Estonia  and  Latvia  he  acquired  the  Bishopric  of  Reval  in  1562.  When  the  Danes  took 
over  the  region  in  1582,  his  ecclesiastical  offices  were  abrogated  and  he  died  in  the 


Grapes  M(A)(G)  + D + G + EP(S)  + O(SI)  + C(V)  +(ET)+  RE,  facing  bust. 
Grapes  MO.N.+  AR(E)NSB(ORCH),  half  date,  eagle. 

H-C  4518,  6581,83,  8562  Schou  12-24,  7-14,  34-35  F 95,  96 


202  FERDING,  1564.  n.d.  Arensburg 


Grapes  MAGNVS:  D:  G:  EPS:  O:  C:  R.  64,  bust. 
Grapes  MO.  NOVA.  ARENSBORCH,  eagle. 

H-C  8563  Schou  28 


Grapes  MAG(NVS):  D:  G:  EPS:  0(:)C:  R:  (H:  N:).,  64,  bust  R. 
Grapes  MO(NETA):  N(0)VA:  AR(E)NSB(ORGENSI[Y]S),  eagle. 
H-C  6585  Schou  10-11,  25-27  F 104 
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204 


Hapsal 


FERDING,  1562 

Grapes  MAGNVS.  D.  G.  E.  O.  C.  W.  RE.,  bust  r. 

MONE.  NOVA.  HAPSAL.  62,  eagle. 

H-C  6579  Schou  7 

205  FERDING,  1564  Hapsal 

Grapes  MAG:  D:  G:  EPS:  O:  C:  R:  H:  N:  64:,  bust. 
Grapes  MONETA.  NOVA.  HAPSAL,  eagle. 

Schou  29  Fill 


206  FERDING,  n.d. 


Hapsal 


Grapes  MAG.  D.  G.  EPS.  OSI.  CV.  ET.  RE.,  bust. 
Grapes  MONETA.  NOVA.  HAPSA,  eagle. 

Schou  38-39  F 113 


Arensburg 


M.  D.  G.  E.  OSI.  CE.  RE.,  61,  Oldenburg  arms. 
Grapes  M.  N.  ARENSBORG.,  eagle. 

F 94 


208  SCHILLING,  1564,  n.d.  Arensburg 


MAG:  D:  G:  EPS:  O:  C:  R(E),  arms  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst  dividing 
6 - 4. 

Grapes  M(O).  N(O).  ARENSBVRG(V),  eagle. 

A.  With  Oldenburg  arms  only.  Schou  30 

H-C  8564  Schou  40-43  F 98 
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209 


SCHILLING,  1564,  n.d. 


Arensburg 


MAG.  D:  G:  EPS:  O:  C:  R(E),  arms  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst  dividing 
6 - 4. 

Grapes  MO:  NO:  AR(E)NSBVR(GV),  eagle. 

H-C  6582,  8564,71  Schou  31-33 

210  SCHILLING,  1567,  1568,  n.d.  Arensburg 

M(A).  D.  G.  E.  O(SI).  C.  E.  RE(VELI),  Oldenburg  arms. 

Grapes  M(O).  N(OVA).  ARENSB(ORCH),  half  date,  eagle. 

H-C  8565-68,69-70,  10715-6  Schou  1-12,  44-45 

211  SCHILLING,  1567,  1569,  n.d.  Arensburg 

M(A).  D.  G.  E.  O(SI).  C.  E(T).  RE(VA),  half  date,  Oldenburg  arms. 

Grapes  M.  N.  ARENSBO[U]RGV[CH]„  eagle. 

A.  With  grapes  MONETA.  NOVA.  ARENSBORC.  Schou  2 
H-C  8565-71  Schou  1 


212  SCHILLING,  1562,  1563,  62/63,  1564,  n.d.  Hapsal 

MAG.  D.  G.  E(PS).  O.  C.  R.,  half  date,  Oldenburg  arms. 

Grapes  MO.  NO.  HAPS A[E] (LIE*),  eagle. 

A.  With  legends  reversed  Schou  48 

H-C  6580,  8557-60,  10713-4  Schou  8-10,  11-13,  185,  46-47 

213  SCHILLING,  n.d.  Hapsal 

MO.  NO.  HAPSALIE.,  Oldenburg  arms. 

MO.  NO.  HAPSAL,  eagle. 

H-C  8561  Schou  48  F 108 

(To  be  continued) 
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BOOK  NEWS  81  REVIEWS 


tor  AMnrwr  mnrrrrflNs  and  tor  (Tittoct;  of  BOBdTTA.  canbining  two 
bocks  in  one  volume,  by  W.  Rhys  Roberts  and  Barclay  V.  Head. 
Unchanged,  hardcover  reprint  of  the  1895  Cambridge  and  1891  London 
editions,  respective ly . 92  and  98  pages  plus  6 full  size  plates  of 
coins.  Available  from  Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Avenue  North,  Virginia, 
MM  55792.  Price  is  $12.00  postpaid. 

For  many  collectors,  scholarly  articles  written  on  specific  coinages 
of  the  Greeks  remain  inaccessible,  as  such  articles  assume  an 
equally  specialized  reader  who  can  supply  the  missing  historical, 
geographical,  and  metrological  context.  Lovers  of  ancient  coinage 
thus  tend  either  to  specialize  intensively  or  avoid  such  intricacies 
by  collecting  broadly,  accumulating  a wide  assortment  of  issues  by 
denominations , rulers,  deities,  or  "city-badge"  flora  and  fauna 
types.  The  technical  complexities  of  Ancient  Greek  numismatics 
predominate  in  tomes  written  by  the  great  European  "classifiers"  of 
the  19th  century  as  well  as  in  current  editions  of  "Museum  Notes." 
For  many  of  us  outside  of  the  immediate  fold,  specialized  language 
can  bar  access  to  all  but  the  most  general  reference  works.  This 
double  volume  work  effectively  combats  the  feeling  of  helplessness 
often  experienced  by  collectors  who  lack  the  desirable  language 
abilities . 

As  the  map  located  opposite  the  title  page  shows,  the  ancient 
Boeotians,  whose  capital  was  Thebes,  occupied  the  central  inland 
territory  north  of  Corinth  and  Athens,  both  outward- looking,  trading 
city-states.  Historian  W.  Rhys  Roberts  devoted  nearly  100  pages  to 
seme  600  years  of  Boeotian  history.  The  main  thrust  of  his  six 
chapters  is  to  disprove  the  notion,  promoted  largely  by  arch-rival 
Athens,  that  the  Boeotians  were  a self-satisfied,  overfed,  stolid 
race  of  "swine,"  as  a popular  saying  had  considered  them  to  be  for 
well  over  20  centuries.  Robert's  refutation  cites  the  contributions 
to  world  literature  of  Pindar  and  Plutarch,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  and,  above  all,  the  unifying  influence  of  the  great 
Theban  statesman  and  general,  Epaminondas.  It  was  this  man  who, 
from  380  B.C.  on,  kept  the  torch  of  late  classical  Greek  culture 
flickering  when  the  democratic  and  artistic  glory  of  high  Athenian 
culture  has  been  nearly  crushed  in  the  Peleponnesian  Wars. 

In  the  second  volume,  classical  numismatist  Barclay  V.  Head 
classifies  Boeotian  coinage  from  its  Archaic  period,  around  600 
B.C.,  through  Imperial  times  around  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era.  As  an  older,  pioneering  work  of  broad  scope.  Head's  analysis 
is  far  more  accessible  to  the  nonspecialist  than  most  modern 
writings  of  narrower  focus.  Once  the  reader  has  digested  the 
previous  volume  on  Boeotian  history,  the  process  of  following  this 
coinage  development  takes  on  added  relevance.  All  main  types  are 
presented  chronologically  and  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
photographic  plates.  We  note  the  standard  obverse  type  of  the 
Boeotian  shield,  maintained  for  centuries,  while  the  reverse  types 
evolve  from  an  incuse  square,  to  a star,  through  a succession  of 
classical  amphorae  and  exquisitely  sculpted  busts  and  full-figure 
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depictions  of  deities,  and  penultimately  the  apparent  artistic 
decline  which  set  in  around  300  B.C.  Later  coinage  includes 
imitations  of  Alexander's  types,  which  gradually  become  fully 
Romanized  during  imperial  times. 

Above  all,  this  reviewer  was  struck  by  the  first  historical  volume. 
In  it,  Robert  compares,  and  condemns,  national  stereotypes  from  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  through  the  late  nineteenth  century.  For  him, 
even  an  individual  is  too  differentiated  to  be  stereotyped,  much 
less  the  attempt  to  stereotype  an  entire  nation  composed  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  individuals.  Athens,  for  example,  was  often  compared 
to  the  "temperamental,  artistic,  mercurial  French,"  while  Boeotia 
was  belittled  as  a nation  of  churlish  swineherds.  The  Greek  city- 
states  concentrated  on,  and  ridiculed,  often  minuscule  differences 
of  their  neighbors,  making  them  vulnerable  to  Persian,  Macedonian, 
and  Roman  domination.  Author  Roberts  shows  hew  such  stereotyping 
inevitably  led,  and  leads,  to  "splinterization"  and  eventually  to 
war. 

Thus,  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the 
writer  successfully  traces  a line  which  runs  from  the  days  of 
Peleponnesian  fragmentation  to  anticipate  the  uneasy  alliances  which 
were  to  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War.  In  our  own 
times,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  drawing  parallels  to  the 
"Balkanization"  or  "ethnic-cleansing"  occurring  in  such  nearby, 
perennial  trouble  spots  as  Serbia,  Bosnia,  and  Macedonia.  Roberts' 
readable  style,  with  the  interesting  digressions  into  comparative 
world  history,  philosophy,  and  literature,  has  only  one  minor 
drawback;  a tendency  to  quote  from  the  original  Greek,  which  he 
renders  in  the  original  Greek  script.  It  is  a tribute  to  the 
clarity  of  his  writing  that  the  thrust  of  his  arguments  remains 
nonetheless  transparent  to  the  modem  reader,  who  will  benefit 
greatly  from  the  perusal  of  this  unusual,  double-volume  reprint. 

Reviewed  by  David  B.  Fiero. 

****************************************************************** 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

"Men  of  Templenewsham  in  Yorkshire  found  treasure  in  an  even  more  unexpected 
manner  and  place.  A horse  died  on  the  Lawns  Stud  Farm  and  labourers  were  ordered 
to  dig  a grave  to  receive  the  carcass.  Scarcely  had  they  broken  the  sod  when  they 
turned  up  an  earthen  jar  containing  nearly  three  hundred  silver  coins  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.  Surely  no  men  ever  received  a higher  price  for  burying  a 
dead  horse!" 


Taken  from  Secret  Treasure,  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill,  p.  114  (1931) 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Frank  Clark,  P.  O.  Box  117060,  Carrollton,  TX  75011:  WANTED  - Canada,  The 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  $5  issue  of  1929  note.  Any  grade  considered.  Please  write  with 
price  wanted. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  One  European 
dealer  has  reported  to  me  the  possible  existence  of  a 5 Dong  coin  for  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  (North)  Viet  Nam  in  France.  It  is  said  to  be  a copper-alloy  with 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  on  the  obverse,  and  have  a larger  diameter  but  thinner 
thickness  than  the  2 Dong  (Y4/KM4/G4)  coin.  The  issuing  of  5 Dong  notes  during 
and  after  the  period  a 5 Dong  coin  might  have  been  issued  supports  an  educated  guess 
that  the  coin  may  be  only  a pattern  or  a specimen  and  not  a circulation  strike.  I am 
interested  in  ANY  information  or  rumors,  photocopies,  rubbing  or  photographs  of  this 
piece  for  my  upcoming  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Coins  and  Currency  book. 
As  usual,  all  those  assisting  me  in  my  research  are  acknowledged  on  the  plate  pages 
and/or  in  the  list  of  contributors. 

Gustav  Lompa,  Leuchterstr.  221,  5000  Kdln,  Germany:  WANTED  - better  Ottoman 
Empire  coins  from  about  1500  - 1922  A.D.,  all  mints,  all  metals.  Also  interested  in 
medals  relating  to  Ottoman  Empire  history.  Single  offers  and  price  lists  welcome. 
Will  buy  or  trade  for  other  coins.  Please  describe  and  write  before  mailing. 

Richard  Bode,  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Emporia,  KS  66801:  Philippine  Guerrilla  currency 
wanted.  Especially  needed  are  notes  from  the  scarcer  provinces— Lanao,  Romblon, 
Misamis  Oriental,  Culion,  Masbate,  and  municipal  notes  from  Leyte  and  Samar.  Will 
buy  or  trade  for  other  guerrilla  notes  or  for  world  coins. 

Phil  Wing,  P.  O.  Drawer  58204,  Cincinnati.  OH  45258:  British  Coins  Wanted  - All 
Hammered  silver  and  gold  coins  Fine  and  Better.  All  silver  coins  1660-1760  VF  or 
better.  All  gold  Guineas  VF  or  better.  Will  buy  for  cash  or  trade  for  other  coins. 
Please  send  or  write. 

NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NI  Attribution  Service  will  accept  items  for 
attribution.  Please  refer  to  page  201  of  the  September,  1990  issue  for  rales  regarding 
items  sent  in,  or  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Attribution  Service  at  the  regular  Dallas 
address  before  sending  items  in. 

****** ************************************************************** 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

"There  was  once  among  ploughmen  a dislike  to  dig  up  an  ancient  coin  in  the  fields. 
It  meant  the  devils’  curse,  and  the  only  antidote  was  to  spit  on  each  side  of  the  coin. 
To  receive,  as  change,  a coin  with  a hole  in  it  brings  the  best  of  luck." 

Taken  from  Those  Superstitions,  Sir 
Charles  Igglesden,  p.  108  (London,  1931). 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest) 
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